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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Theism and Humanism. By The Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. 
The Gifford Lectures for 1914. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1915. Pp. xv, 274. 

This brilliant book, all the more remarkable for the circum- 
stances under which it appears, would be a noteworthy philo- 
sophical event at any time. Mr. Balfour begins by saying that he 
does not pretend to construct or outline a metaphysical system. 
While in substance a protest against the aesthetics, the ethics, and 
the epistemology of "Naturalism" (by which the author means 
the natural selection of primitive Darwinism), the book neither 
discusses nor mentions by name any system of metaphysics. 
What Mr. Balfour wishes to refute is not the philosophy of any 
philosopher past or contemporary, but the popular philosophy 
which is frequently based upon the biological discoveries of the 
nineteenth century. The argument is briefly as follows. 

We find ourselves compelled to believe in some things as 
beautiful, in some actions and feelings as good, and in some judg- 
ments as true. In aesthetics and ethics, it is admitted, no par- 
ticular valuation need be universally accepted; nevertheless 
all men are agreed that something is beautiful and something 
good, though as to what is beautiful or good there is room for 
dispute. In knowledge, however, certain truths are accepted 
"in practice" by all men, together with certain assumptions which, 
independently of experience and often in the face of experience, 
science is compelled to make. The progress of science has often 
been guided by beliefs of the greatest heuristic value, for which 
nevertheless there was no justification in the state of scientific 
knowledge at the time. Thus, in practice, we cannot help believ- 
ing in the existence of an external world, and in the regularity 
of nature; and every step in the progress of science rests upon 
assumptions as yet unverified and perhaps incapable of verifica- 
tion. If anything is beautiful, if anything is good, if anything 
is true, we cannot account for its beauty, its goodness, or its 
truth by its origin. And by its origin Mr. Balfour means the 
description which psychology, anthropology, biology or physics 
may give of its history. And if science is unable to explain the 
existence of value and of truth, we must find for them an origin 
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"congruous with their character." This origin theism alone (or 
the belief in a conscious purpose or design) can provide. For 
"value is lost if design be absent" (p. 44). 

It is evident that whatever Mr. Balfour's modesty may pro- 
test, his argument suggests an aesthetics, an ethics, and a theory 
of knowledge. He attempts, it is true, to limit the scope of his 
inquiry by starting "from premises which are practically accepted 
by both parties to the controversy" (p. 25). But in general it 
may be questioned whether in any philosophical dispute such 
premises can be found. Nor does Mr. Balfour himself adhere 
very strictly to this procedure. In his discussion of art, for 
example, he admits that he is "not appealing to all men, but to 
those only, who when they explicitly face the problem, become 
deeply conscious of the incongruity between our feelings of beauty 
and a materialistic account of their origin." Upon this incon- 
gruity he bases his argument from aesthetics. If the incongruity 
be not only not obvious to many of those who explicitly face the 
problem, but obvious chiefly to those who have not faced the 
problem, is there in this part of the discussion any accepted 
premise left? 

I fail to find any such premise, or any such incongruity, in art. 
We may agree with Mr. Balfour that our enjoyment of beauty 
is not independent of our world outlook (expressed or implicit), 
but we need not admit that aesthetic rapture is dependent upon 
any particular theory about the world. That the materialist 
and the theist will enjoy art in very different ways is quite prob- 
able; that they interpret this experience differently is certain. 
That the experience and its interpretation are not completely 
distinguishable may be admitted. In a sense, indeed, art is 
dependent upon world outlook; in the sense, namely, that our 
interest in art cannot be isolated from the other interests of life, 
among them interests of philosophy and religion. But to say 
that any one type of philosophy is hostile to art or to morals is 
manifestly unfair; it is truer to say that the type of mind which 
leans toward one type of philosophy will manifest its peculiarity 
in its tastes in art, and its tastes in morality, as well. But no 
philosophy can force us not to feel or value at all. A distorted 
puritanism, indeed, is as fatal to values in art, an orgiastic 
mysticism as fatal to values in morals, as any materialism can be. 
If Mr. Balfour is matching a popular materialism against an 
enlightened theism, it is not a fair fight; if he matches a popular 
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materialism against a popular theism, the struggle is of no inter- 
est; and if a philosophic materialism against a philosophic theism, 
then the evidence fails to show any advantage to one side more 
than the other. 

In other words, Mr. Balfour seems to confuse the issue. It 
lies not between a theory (naturalistic) and a value, but between 
two theories about a value. So far as we can distinguish the 
enjoyment of art from our theory about it, there is no reason why 
the Naturalist and the Theist should not be equally sensitive; 
when they value different things they will be valuing on grounds 
not purely aesthetic. When the claim is made that a theory 
robs art of all value, the statement means "robs it of a value 
which was never an aesthetic value"; i.e., robs us of a belief which 
gives us pleasure, and to which we are really more attached than 
we are to art. If Mr. Balfour can show, indeed, that the natur- 
alist is compelled to isolate art from all values of belief; if the 
naturalist is compelled to say: "the enjoyment of art means 
nothing but a particular stimulation of the nerves; it is unrelated 
to my interests and unaffected by my beliefs"; then, truly, 
aesthetic value is lost. But if aesthetic value and world outlook 
are both of "natural origin," they need not be isolated from each 
other. I see no reason why a man's enjoyment of art, or appre- 
ciation of history, should be atrophied by a naturalistic philosophy 
or stimulated by a theistic one. The naturalist can freely admit 
that his enjoyment of beauty is coloured by his peculiar philoso- 
phy; it may be none the less intense and discriminating. If the 
majority of lovers of art, as Mr. Balfour claims, have not been 
materialists, this is partly because the majority of lovers of art 
have held no explicit philosophic theory. And if the case lies 
between articulate creeds, not popular catchwords, ought not Mr. 
Balfour to take a census, among his philosophic acquaintance, 
to discover whether the theologians manifest, on the whole, a 
truer taste and keener appreciation than his friends of naturalistic 
tendencies? 

The whole issue, in Mr. Balfour's discussion of aesthetics and 
ethics, seems to owe its origin to a confusion between aesthetic 
and ethical values (i.e., feelings) and the values of the beliefs 
about these feelings. Admitted that the emotional experience 
and our beliefs about it are inseparable; that our feelings toward 
a painting are largely dependent upon our knowledge and our 
beliefs about the world; or even that our dimmest consciousness 
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of enjoying a work of art and our effort to understand this enjoy- 
ment is an inchoate sesthetic; nevertheless the feeling and the 
belief are different things in different categories of value. We 
enjoy the feeling, and we cannot rest content unless we can 
justify it by exhibiting its relation to the other parts of our life. 
Having made this attempt, we then enjoy the theory we have 
made. 

For Mr. Balfour, the belief is the important thing. He is not 
content with beauty, nor can it be for him beauty, unless it is 
ultimately (and not, as every one might concede, in a certain 
sense) a "revelation from spirit to spirit." He is not content 
with " the highest loyalties, the most devoted love, the most limit- 
less self-abnegation' ' if he is forced to acknowledge that they are 
the "useless excesses of a world-system." If anyone values these 
qualities so lightly that an argument can disturb his love for them, 
there is nothing to be said. But at least he may be charged with 
a misunderstanding of the attitude of naturalism toward value. 

To explain history, natural or human, by "natural selection," 
and to estimate aesthetics or morals by "survival value" would 
obviously not destroy all value, although, in substituting some 
values for others, it might destroy those we prize most highly. 
On the other hand, the morality of "loyalty, love, and self-abnega- 
tion" which we prize cannot afford to disregard the ethics of 
survival; for, if we are to defend any morality which seems to 
make for the destruction of the species or not to further its sur- 
vival, we can do so only on the ground that we find it good in 
itself, i.e., that we like it, certainly not with a view to some 
divine event in which there will be no species to participate. Mr. 
Balfour's ethics are a sort of Tehnysonian naturalism. If we 
find the explanation of history in a divine purpose, as yet but 
partially fulfilled, then we may feel sure that the best will survive; 
and between saying this, and saying that what survives is best, 
there is in practice very little to choose. 

The fact is, no philosophy can render morality either more or 
less secure than we actually find it to be. A philosophy may 
advance one or another hypothesis as to the origin of values, it 
may attempt to show that the majority of mankind are mistaken 
in what they value. All it can do is to propose an impartial 
explanation, or to substitute one set of values for another; but 
show that nothing is valuable it cannot. The only way to make 
a value negligible is to point to something of greater value; the 
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only way to make it more valuable is to value it more — not to 
search for something of higher value to which it points. There- 
fore Mr. Balfour's attempt may even belittle rather than enhance 
aesthetic and moral value. To many people, I know, the moral 
law will seem worthier of "reverential obedience" if conceived as 
the injunction of Jehovah. To others, it may seem worthy of at 
least equal reverence if it lead to a state of affairs which we should 
value more than our present condition — whatever be its ultimate 
origin and meaning. To still others, it may seem worthy of 
reverence for its own sake: i.e., because they like it. 

Finally, the thoroughgoing naturalist would hardly venture to 
say that value has any origin or cause. In strictness, no reason 
can be given why anything should be valued, except an appeal to 
another, accepted, value. Our actions, perhaps, may be con- 
ceived as the "product of non-moral agents," but their morality 
may not. Our art may be the result of " material agents." Our 
emotions may be reducible to subject-matter for physiology. 
But physiology gives no cause for emotions — it gives causes for 
operations, upon which, for us, emotions supervene. Conscious- 
ness, for the naturalist, is an epiphenomenon and not in Mr. 
Balfour's sense an effect. We do not say that appetite in the 
animal is the cause of love in man. We do not say that morality 
is due to chance; chance in so wide a sense means nothing; we 
do not call it an accident, unless we know of some world, exactly 
similar to our own in every other respect, in which moral value is 
wanting. 

The latter part of Mr. Balfour's book, that which deals with the 
origin of truth, is by no means the least interesting, although we 
have less space to devote to it. But the objections to be raised 
are fundamentally the same. Certain beliefs, the author asserts, 
are necessary assumptions. If they are the product of mechani- 
cal forces, our foundation for belief is destroyed. We cannot get 
on without them. Evolution cannot explain their truth. If 
they are true (and for their truth there is a strong "intuitive 
probability"), some other origin, for them must be found. Some- 
thing must direct our belief, and this something must be of the 
nature of a divine power. 

Mr. Balfour's view of the relation of true belief to truth is open 
to the same criticism as his account of the relation of value to 
belief about value. So far as anything is true, our apprehension 
of the truth can surely have no cause other than the truth itself, 
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and no science can claim, as the author makes science claim, that 
"all premises, all conclusions, and all the logical links by which 
they are connected must be regarded as natural products" 
(p. 255). 

When a statement is false we look for causes of error. But 
a creature incapable of truth could be incapable of error as well. 
Even if we are such creatures — the products of material agents — 
our "truth" is not invalidated by the fact that we have no stand- 
ards by which to criticise it. If a belief is inevitable, we can 
hardly hope to find a cause. That we should be unable to 
account for such beliefs is indeed natural, if we are "products of 
material agents," for it is natural that the product of a mechan- 
ical process should not understand the process. Nevertheless, 
though the beliefs be inevitable, it may be equally inevitable to 
believe that to a fuller intelligence they might be known to be of 
natural origin. 

As a matter of fact, we cannot afford to pass uncriticised any 
of the beliefs which, Mr. Balfour says, have that "highest degree 
of probability" which is "inevitability." He instances the 
belief in an external world. But is this belief actually held by 
any but philosophers? The truth of such a belief is limited by 
the meaning which the terms have in practice. The existence of 
an external world hardly seems to be a "probability" at all; it is 
either something which only a madman would doubt, or some- 
thing which only a philosopher would assert. Do we know in the 
first place what we mean by an "external world?" 

At all events, Mr. Balfour's position is a tenable one, and every 
tenable position ought for the sake of the philosophic spirit to be 
maintained. The book is unsatisfactory, not because he fails to 
make his own case persuasive, but because he fails to make his 
attack convincing. If we formulate the. claims of naturalism as 
Mr. Balfour does, we grant that he has demolished a very unsub- 
stantial fabric; and this formulation, it is to be anticipated, the 
majority of Mr. Balfour's readers will accept. 

T. Stearns Eliot. 
London, England. 



